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OLD AGE 



STARING YOU IN THE FACE 



AT FORTY the thought may give you a shudder; yet you can go on 
breathing for another forty years and be hardly aware that you are any older. 
Have you heard about the lady who entered a competition 
organized by a bank for its depositors? Asked to set down "my reason 
for saving" from a prescribed list, she selected as her chief objective "For 
my old age." She happens to be ninety-four. 

Corot, the great painter, was around seventy when he observed: 
"If God spares me for another ten years, I think I may still learn to paint." 
Grandma Moses didn't begin to wield the brush till she was in her seventies 
and Titian was painting right up to his death — at ninety-nine. 
Verdi wrote Falstaff at eighty and Stradivari made his first violin when 
he was turned sixty. 
In spite of their years were these geniuses really old? Too old at jg 

forty may be a sad fact so far as the labour market is concerned, 
but a sadder fact is that so many young people today are too 
old at twenty. Physically in their prime, surrounded by 
abundant opportunities for a life of usefulness they have lost 
their zest for living, because they have never learned to live. 
Living is learning. Asked why she read her Bible so 
much a great-grandmother observed "I'm cramming for 
my finals!" Living means keeping the heart at a 
happy pitch of creative tension, accepting life's 
disciplines as formative factors. Living is being involved with 
people, sharing what you have, creating a happy 
home or a healthy wholesome atmosphere 
for the benefit of others. 

You could call it spreading sunshine, for that is what 
maintains life on this planet. Light and life — that is what 
religion is all about. And being a Christian means 
being against the darkness of this world — its 
selfishness, impurity and corruption, having first renounced 
these things in your own heart by the power of God. 
Life really begins when a man becomes a disciple of 
Jesus Christ. The German word for a disciple is "Junger" — and 
it also means "a youth." Christ's followers, His disciples, are 
never old, even at ninety. They have the secret of Eternal Life. 



Sometimes when a woman puti on 

makeup, It just doesn't do a 

thing for her. In this case, 

Barbara Bain (below), of the 

Mission Impossible cast, was made 

to look old much before her 

time in order to play on old lady 

(above left) In a recent episode. 

CBC Photos 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

Qerenity through acceptance 
^ seems to be the theme 
running through this issue, 
starting with coming to terms 
with senility [front page) and 
finally with disability [back 
page). Yet this is no stoical 
fortitude. 

Read within these pages 
how unwelcome circumstances 
have given Christian believers 
an overwhelming sense of the 
presence of God. A corps offi- 
cer bears witness to this ex- 
perience on page five and 
there is the most moving 
story on page eleven of a 
Canadian missionary officer in 
India, working alone, cut off 
from contact with the outside 
world by floods which have 
denied her a long anticipated 
furlough. Yet in it all she is 
aware of the presence and 
the workings of God. 

As Captain Webster re- 
minds us on page four, the 
cry of Amos "Prepare to meet 
thy God" means meeting Him 
in the outworkings of history 
and in our daily lives. Seren- 
ity of soul comes not by ac- 
commodating ourselves to 
easy living but by accepting 
the challenges presented to 
us. For Salvationists there is a 
particular message along 
these lines on pages eight and 
nine. 



EDITORIAL: 




The Army and the Arts 



lOVt IN ACTION — Where there It 
need and selfleti service, there li God. 

Page Two 



SOMEONE in the distant future may write a 
historic account of the Army's use of the arts. 
Three years ago there appeared a first contribu- 
tion toward this. Signftcantly it was a history of 
Salvation Army banding*, for brass music has 
dominated the Army's strategy and culture for 
almost the whole of its history. The re-formation 
of the Canadian Staff Band this month, after a 
lapse of fifty-five years, suggests the continuing 
usefulness of our bands as a means of evangel- 
ism and their continuing popularity as an art 
form. 

In announcing the formation of the C.S.B. 
the Territorial Commander stressed that evangel- 
ism must hold first place in its operations — and 
on page eight of this issue the Field Secretary 
warns that our musical sections must not become 
in-group, mutual enjoyment societies. 

The history of Army bands reveals how re- 
luctantly William Booth allowed anything to per- 
meate the Organization that was not strictly 
utilitarian. Salvation Army bands could be used 
if they attracted the sinners; they were not for 
the enjoyment of the saints. In those days sepa- 
ration from the world meant forgoing attend- 
ance at concert halls — even band contests. Sal- 
vationists could have their pleasures only as a 
by-product of their Christian service. 

Drama crept in on the same terms and so 
did films. But, as the cinema industry developed, 
suitable films were soon in short supply. The 
Army's entertainment degenerated and eventu- 
ally all film shows in its halls were barred. This 
particular art form was handed over to the devil. 

The Army's answer to the music hall was the 
"free-and-easy meeting," with the brass band 
substituted for the orchestra. This uniquely Army 
feature survived long after the demise of the 
music hall and still functions in some places. 
Drama continued to be used but it has never 
been given the importance or the encourage- 
ment which brass bands have enjoyed. Seldom 
has it been able to compete even with good 
class amateur stage shows. 

On the other hand Army bands have gone 
from strength to strength. The standard of many 
of them compares favourably with anything out- 
side of the Organization and the versatility of 
their repertoire has made them attractive to 
lovers of brass band music everywhere. On more 
than one occasion it has been authoritatively 
suggested that the Army has helped to keep this 



art form alive. In some countries it has even 
introduced it. 

With hindsight it might be deduced that, cut 
off as they were for half a century from "worldly 
amusements" and exposed during that time to 
their own inborn, developing brass band cul- 
ture, it was natural for Salvationists to acquire 
a particular taste for this kind of music — even if 
there was less demand for it outside. But the 
advent of radio and television brought compet- 
ing art forms into Salvationists' homes, and wid- 
ened their musical interests. 

Without doubt the high standard demanded 
of its bandsmen has kept them in the forefront 
of Army evangelism and saved them from be- 
coming mere performers. At the same time, how- 
ever, because they are an elite company in a 
specialized field the dangers indicated by the 
Field Secretary on page eight will always be 
acute unless and until brass banding enjoys a 
renaissance among non-Salvationists. While there 
is a preponderance of Salvationists in our mu- 
sical festivals we must query whether we can 
afford to spend time, money and effort on what 
may be a minority interest outside of the Organi- 
zation and a diminishing one within it. 

The following extract from a corps newslet- 
ter may be a straw in the wind: "About seventy 
individuals were involved in the production. 
For weeks beforehand they were in the hall 
making scenery, painting, sewing, lifting, carry- 
ing singing and learning lines — working. Many 
of them were never seen by the audiences. 

"A substantial proportion of them were not 
Salvationists; their only contact with us was their 
membership of our drama group. They helped 
to put up the curtains, no small job in itself. 
Perhaps more significantly they helped to take 
them down, long after the final performance. 
They kept at it until almost midnight, still laugh- 
ing and sharing eagerly the inescapable chores 
of such a major production. The whole occasion 
was one of gaiety and happiness. Not surpris- 
ingly people who come to us through the drama 
group want to know us better; it's nice to see 
some of them in our Sunday night meetings." 

Is there not an indication here that we could 
be more adventurous in the means we use for 
furthering the gospel and less exclusive in the 
people we allow to help us? 

*Play the Music, Play, by Brindley Boon. 



New Appointments 



TWO new appointments affect- 
-*- ing women leaders of the 
Canada and Bermuda Territory 
are announced by the Chief Sec- 
retary, 

Mrs. Colonel Geoffrey Dalziel 
is to be the Territorial League of 
Mercy Secretary, This branch of 
Army service is particularly con- 
cerned with the visitation of the 
sick, infirm and elderly in hospi- 
tals, institutions and those con- 
fined to their homes. 

Mrs. Colonel Alfred Simester is 
appointed Secretary for the Sal- 
vation Army Nurses' Fellowship. 

"M'EWS from International Head- 
■ i " quarters concerns a change in 
the leadership of the British Ter- 
ritory. On medical advice Com- 



missioner William F. Cooper is to 
retire from active service and is 
to be succeeded as British Com- 
misioner by Commissioner Albert 
Mingay at present Governor of 
the Men's Social Services !in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

CANADIAN Salvationist musi- 
^ cians will be interested to 
note that Lieut.-Colonel Bernard 
Adams, the Bandmaster of the 
International Staff Band, has been 
appointed Chief Secretary of Sal- 
vationist Publishing and Supplies 
Ltd. The Secretary for Trade, 
Lieut-Commissioner Hubert God- 
dard, is also Leader of the Inter- 
national Staff Band. Thus there is 
a unique situation with these two 
officers serving together in both 
business and musical fields. 



We are 
Moving! 

As from February 7th the 

address of the Editorial 
Department 

will be 

455 North Service Road E., 
Oakville, Ontario 



The official opening service 
will be conducted by the 
Territorial Commander 
(Commissioner C. D. Wise- 
man) on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 27th, 1969. 



The War Cry 
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TTHERE is a word around which is being 
built a great international phobia. The 
very sound of it can make us shudder. 

Expired is the word. It has many interpre- 
tations, but everywhere in the world of auto- 
mobiles it is as powerful as juju in the 
jungle. 



For Sinners only! 



< </YF all sad words of tongue or pen, the 

^ saddest are these: it might have been . . ." 

What has been your might-have-been? 

Said the girl, "I might have been a ballet 
dancer if I had stayed in Vancouver." 

Said the man, "I might have been a major 
league hockey player if I hadn't injured my leg." 

Said the judge, "That man should have been a 
lawyer, he argues his case so well." 

But, the words are not all sad. Many people are 
what they want to be. Would a doctor change 
his profession for that of a dope pedlar? Would 
the Christian want to become a non-Christian 
again? 

Would a nurse prefer to care for white mice 
instead of people? 

Would a teacher prefer to teach adults? 

Would an engineer get excited about the pros- 
pects of designing little bridges in a toy shop? 

Who knows of what and why and where and 
when — except God? There is not much sense in 
crying over what might have been. Now is the 
time; now is the hour. This is the time that really 
counts. What might have been doesn't. 

The only time for action is where you are at 
this moment. Things are done in the present. 

I AM said God. Not "I was" or "I will be" 
but the eternal present. Just what we need. 
—JEREMIAH 



Has your 
time expired? 



We must face the fact that some day 

our personal amount of time will run out and 

life will come to an end. Are we ready for this happening? 



Expired can cause a woman to rush into 
the street wildly groping in her pocketbook; 
a man to abruptly break off an important 
business interview; a congregation to be 
shuffled and jostled by someone moving out, 
determined and white-knuckled, as though 
in protest against what the preacher has 
said. But it's not the preacher. It's a little 
red hand moving politely but inexorably 
toward a resting place, where it slumbers in 
the sunshine or tinder the stars, awaiting 
the arrival of an official who issues "tickets." 

We waste time; we save time; we lose 
time; we pay for time; we make time. But 
we cannot do anything about our time run- 
ning out. A man might have twenty minutes 
left on his life-meter, or he might have 
only twenty seconds before the final word is 
said. 

If we all accepted this fact as a reality, 
we would no longer postpone that facing 
up to self which is demanded of us as human 
beings. We go to extraordinary expense and 



effort to get away from ourselves. But some- 
where the word expired waits for us. 

"I have made my peace with God," said 
one of the pioneer spacemen, when asked if 
he had any fears in space. 

Have we made our peace with God? We 
end an interview, disturb a church service, 
break off a conversation, dash out of a bar- 
ber's chair, stand up halfway through a 
meal when the word expired flashes into our 
mind. And yet we never think of facing the 
expiry pointer in our own lives. 

Or do we clear u*p as we go along, using 
all the time we have? Perhaps we play for 
time because we know that making our 
peace with God is something we cannot 
handle without His aid. 

Once that is admitted to ourselves and to 
God and we ask for forgiveness and accept- 
ance "for Christ's sake," there is immense 
relief and subsequent peace of mind. It mat- 
ters little when the pointer swings over now. 
It will only open up the next chapter. 



A WORKABLE FAITH — 3 



Just who is Jesus Christ? 



WHENEVER I hear the electric shaver- 
* like buzz of a model plane — I am car- 
ried nostalgically back to the days of my 
youth and the pleasant hours spent at this 
hobby. Let's suppose you and I are looking 
at a sleek, streamlined model plane standing 
in the middle of a schoolyard. As we admire 
it you ask, "Where did it come from?" I 
say, "A fellow named Brown made it." You 
turn to me rather skeptically and say, "You 
really believe that? I don't know anybody 
named Brown — what's he look like?" 
"Well," I answer "I have to confess, I've 
never seen him," "Aha," you exclaim "So 
you have never seen him? How do you 
know there is such a person as Brown?" And 
I, with some degree of justifiable conviction 
retort, "But I know his son, and he has told 
me about his father." 

I am first to admit the inadequacy of 
that illustration, but it has this element of 
truth — we know what God is like because 
of Jesus Christ. If Christ had not come into 
the world we could have no final knowledge 
of God, either of the certainty of His exist- 
ence or the quality of His character. 

You may have visited a non-English- 
speaking country and had the rather humili- 
ating experience of trying to communicate 
with people who do not speak your lan- 
guage. Goodness knows what will be placed 



before you as, unable to tell the waiter what 
it is you would like to eat, you take the 
menu, point and grunt. You may be served 
a ham sandwich or a bowl of jelly. And so 
you say inwardly, "If only I could make 
them understand." 

This has been God's dilemma too over 
the long story of man's existence. How to 
convey knowledge about the infinite, the 
limitless, to the minds of the creatures who 
have difficulty understanding each other 
not to mention Him. "If only I could make 
them understand." There was only one way 
for God to break through into human con- 
cepts ■ — this was the way He chose. Christ 
the Son came into the world Himself. As 
man he tasted the fare of human existence, 
the joys, the sorrows, the frustrations, the 
poverty. And in so doing he has brought to 
us the supreme revelation of God in a lan- 
guage we can understand. 

What is God like? Open the pages of 
the New Testament and read for yourself 
the life story of the supreme character of 
history. And when you discover Him and 
come into an intimate and personal relation- 
ship with Him, you will have found God. 
In the words of St. Paul, "God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself." 

Captain Bruce Robertson, 
Vancouver, B.C. 



January 25, 1969 
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Indictment on Israel 



WE have now looked at Amos, 
' ' as a prophet to the nations 
and finally to Israel, a nation 
which, despite it being the chosen 
one of God, still must account 
for its privilege by responsibility. 
It was in the light of this that 
T. H. Huxley, on a visit to the 
United States to open a new uni- 
versity, said "I cannot say that I 
am in the slightest degree im- 
pressed by your bigness, or your 
material resources, as such. Size 
is not grandeur, and territory does 
not make a nation. The great is- 
sue, about which hangs a true 
sublimity, and the terror of over- 
hanging fate, is what are you go- 
ing to do with all these things?" 
And this is the kind of question 
Amos directs at Israel. 

An Oracle 

Each of the next three chap- 
ters, 3, 4 and 5 are an oracle 
from Amos and begin in the same 
way with Hear this word. It is to 
be noted that the inference in 
the remainder of verse 1 and 
verse 2 of chapter 3 is that all 
Israel (including Judah) comes 
under condemnation here, thus 
suggesting that the addition of the 
reference to Judah in chapter 2 
could be a later addition. The 
word known that is used here is 
of special significance since it 
means far more than head knowl- 
edge but is likened to that inti- 
mate relationship between man 
and wife as seen in Genesis 4: 1. 

Verse 3 is one of two verses in 
the passage to be considered at 
this time that are universally used 
with the context scarcely recog- 
nized. "Can two walk to- 
gether ..." is desert symbolism, 
taken from the past of Amos 
where, if two people were seen 
walking together in the wilder- 
ness around Tekoa, it was taken 
for granted that it wasn't by 
chance, but by design. And so we 
walk with God by mutual consent, 
on our part and His. 

The verses from 4 to 8 illustrate 
the fact that nothing happens by 
chance, that the law of cause and 
effect is evident everywhere. 
Again we can see the past of 
Amos in his illustrative material, 
the roar of the lion and the fall- 
ing of the bird. Two notes in pass- 
ing: in verse 4 the first reference 
to the noise of the lion is to indi- 
cate triumph in capture, the sec- 
ond is the contented noise of the 
animal having eaten its prey; in 
verse 5, the word gin means a 
snare or trap for catching birds. 

Page Four 



In verse 8 Amos again defends 
his prophetic ministry, as he will 
do in 7: 14; he cannot help him- 
self: he must utter the words of 
God's warning. We will see in 
4: 6-11 that this warning has not 
came suddenly upon the people 
but God has, through years of 
striving with Israel, been en- 
deavouring to "sound the trum- 
pet," but now He must roar as 
the lion about to seize its prey. 

The next section which encom- 
passes 3: 9 through to 4: 3 is an 
elaboration of the indictment to 
be brought upon the people of 
Israel. In verse 9 we have God, 
in a sense, calling together the 
surrounding nations of Assyria (to 
be read in place of Ashdod) and 
Egypt to come and figuratively 
take up a spectator's seat on the 
hill surrounding Samaria to view 
first hand the dismay of God's 
people. The next verse summar- 
izes what God feels about His 
nation — they have lost their sense 
of honesty and righteousness tak- 
ing out their greed on the less 
fortunate. 




vasion, and being led away cap- 
tive. 

Verses 4 and 5 of chapter 4 are 
most important, for they intro- 
duce the crux of the charge that 
God has against His people. To 
fully understand what is suggested 
here we must go back to the time 
of Jeroboam 1, the one whom the 
Chronicler always describes as the 
king who made Israel to sin. The 
centre of this charge was the fact 
that Jeroboam, to preserve the 
distinctive entity of his nation, set 
up rival shrines in the north so 
that the people would no longer 



The Prophet AMOS-4 

by Captain Malcolm Webster 



Then the fateful word is 
spoken, the word that an alien 
people will come and dominate 
the scene making the nations cap- 
tive. "Will any remnant remain?" 
the people ask. And Amos chooses 
his simile from his background 
and that which will be left will 
resemble the few bones or pieces 
of ears off a sheep that has been 
slaughtered by the lion. And the 
object, as we shall see later, of the 
particular scorn of Amos is the 
foreign sacrifice perpetrated at 
Bethel, 

The final verse of the chapter 
speaks again of the affluence of 
the rich, their summer and winter 
homes which will be destroyed in 
the ensuing catastrophe. The first 
three verses of chapter 4 con- 
tinue this theme, the judgment 
now being directed against the 
women whom Amos does not de- 
scribe in flattering language, call- 
ing them cows of Bashan. He 
suggests that "behind every suc- 
cessful man is a grasping woman" 
and condemns the whole system. 
These women will feel the effects 
of the wrath of God, caught in 
the centre of the forthcoming in- 



have to look to Jerusalem (in the 
southern Kingdom) as the centre 
of worship. In these rival shrines 
he placed golden calves as the ob- 
ject of worship, thus leading Israel 
into all forms of idolatrous wor- 
ship. 

Now Amos, with irony oozing 
out of his speech, urges the people 
to their daily sacrifices and their 
tithe-giving. Of course, his sug- 
gestion which will be elaborated 
later, is that the people depend 
upon this ritual observance as suf- 
ficient alone to assuage the right- 
eous demands of God. He will 
soon turn the people from this 
with his words of condemnation. 

However, it is interesting to 
note that the people in that day 
had fallen into a similar trap as 
those of our day. When they 
moved into the Promised Land, 
they were faced with the pagan 
Baals. These local gods were basic- 
ally involved in the agricultural 
pursuits o_f the people, being fer- 
tility deities, regarded as an aid 
to sexual activity and the grow- 
ing of the crops. Surrounding 
these shrines to the Baals were all 
kinds of immoral practices sup- 



posedly a part of the worship, 
even to the point of having 
temple prostitutes, priestesses to 
the fertility gods. 

To the incoming Jewish people, 
their God was one of the desert, 
and they had been a nomadic 
people. How were they to cope 
with the new agricultural de- 
mands of the Promised Land? The 
most natural way was that of 
accommodation — seeing the Baal 
worship as helpful in their food 
requirements, and still having 
Jahweh to deal with their external 
problems. 

An enlightened people of our 
day and generation are no diff- 
erent. They look to the Almighty 
in times of direst peril, but rely 
upon the "Baal" of science and 
technology to meet their every- 
day needs. And they worship at 
the shrine of this "Baal" almost 
to the exclusion of the God of 
history. God forgive us for this 
contemporary idolatry! 

No Returning 

The next six verses are some 
of the most pathetic in the book, 
each concluding with the phrase 
yet have ye not returned unto me. 
They indicate the attempts that 
God has made to show the people 
of His displeasure with their 
wrongdoing, famine, drought, 
plagues and pestilences and even 
remarkable deliverances, and yet 
the people failed to see the hand 
of God in these acts of warning. 

And so, in verse 12, we are 
brought to that second famous 
saying, one which has festooned 
rocks at critical corners on impor- 
tant highways, Prepare to meet 
thy God, but taken completely 
out of context. For the people of 
Israel were to meet their God in 
the outworking of history, and not 
in some catastrophic highway mis- 
hap. And what God has threat- 
ened, that He will do. 

Next week we will continue to 
look at the oracles of Amos as 
they are unfolded in chapters 
5 and 6. 

The War Cry 




TO DEVOTIONS 



T IVING in this age of the atom, 
it should not be necessary to 
argue the power of small things. 
But the atomic age is also an era 
of mass communication, mass 
production and mass destruction. 
Therefore, the power of small 
numbers once again needs to be 
stressed. The spiritual effective- 
ness of the few is a corollary to 
the promise of Matthew 18: 20. 
When two or three persons are 
drawn together as Christ's follow- 
ers, in a particular way He is 
present with them and, if that is 
so, something will happen. The 
prison experience of Paul and 
Silas testifies of this (Acts 16) . 

This has been my experience 
for the past eight years. For me 
there has always been something 
wonderful about the small group. 
I imagine my background in a 
small Ontario corps has some 
bearing on my feelings. God must 
have had my need in mind when 
a single man was appointed to be 
our Commanding Officer. Since 
there were no corps fellows my 
age, the officer and I often 
worked and relaxed together. Re- 
turning from the beverage-room 
ministry with The War Cry, my 
heart would often fill to over- 
flowing as we shared our experi- 
ences in Christ and sang those 
holiness songs that are still pre- 
cious to me. Christ was in the 
midst of us, even then, directing 
me to officership. 

Training days were often test- 
ing days, but days that I cherish. 



"Just a moment, Lord" 



For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them. 

Matthew 18: 20 

Captain Denis Skipper 

Glen Vowell, B.C. 

shares with us his experience concerning this promise. 



My session had only seven single 
men in it; again, a small group 
that God moulded through pray- 
er. I will never forget our gather- 
ing for conversational prayer in 
our rooms, and the trunk room 
intercessions where we could talk 
aloud to God. I remember dis- 
tinct instructions given by God to 
each of us on these occasions. The 
twos and threes taking time out to 
assemble in His name found Him 
in their midst to bless and reveal 
Himself. 

After my commissioning as an 
officer I went to teacher's college 
to prepare for appointments in 
Northern British Columbia. Elec- 
ted as the Teacher's Christian 
Fellowship President, I assembled 
the executive to plan our year. 
The discussion and prayer of this 
handful of Christian students led 
to a concerted outreach effort. 
God opened many doors for us. 
Spare periods often became dis- 
cussion periods. Class parties read- 



Not good enough 

MASTER, I FEEL YOUR CENSURE OVER MY LIFE: 

Good, but not good enough, 

Worm, but not glowing, 

Shallow instead of deep, 

Casual Instead of committed, 

Indifferent instead of involved. 

Soft instead of sturdy. 
What can 1 do about it, Lord? 
What is wrong? 

Does self sit too securely In the saddle? 
Is It body-tiredness, mental strain. 

Or has it a deeper cause? 
Is it the looseness of a rubber band at rest, 

Or of one that has lost its stretch? 
Is It the long slow decline Into the valley of age? 
Is the trouble physical, mental or spiritual, 

Passing or permanent? 
You tee, Lord, whet a lot of questions I ask You, 
And yet I don't really need any answers. 
All I require Is new contact with You, 

A quickening, 

A refreshing, 

A renewal. 
Then I shall be able to continue. 

Meet with me, Master, |ust now, 

Stretch out Your hand I will stretch out mine . . . 

There; 

Now I can go on. 

FLORA LARSSON 



ily harmonized songs of real spir- 
itual significance. I was amazed to 
discover the widespread seeking 
after truth and a meaningful 
existence in the student body. 

I would not say small groups 
have a fascination for me, but I 
do find them unique in that they 
signal me to claim God's promise. 
Of course, I would appreciate 
larger attendances at our meet- 
ings. Who wouldn't? Nevertheless, 
I have been blessed too many 



PROMISE 
NIIVISI 





times when the twos and threes 
gather in His name to miss the 
significance. God was fulfilling His 
promise! I felt the restraining 
power of the Holy Spirit so strong 
that we could not leave the morn- 
ing meeting for our dinner until 
the Spirit had dealt with us. And, 
only a few attended that holiness 
meeting 1 My wife and I have 
conducted Bible studies year 
round with only one or two at- 
tending, believing inestimable 
good was done. I am most aware 
that "Jesus Himself drew near" 
during hospital visitation. One 
never knows the hopes or the 
fears of the sick. On a recent visit, 
God's presence was especially 
close as a Salvationist patient and 
I conversed. Litde did I know his 
fear of cancer, but the Holy Spir- 
it guided me so that the visit was 
of real spiritual encouragement, 
as I later learned. 

Where could there be a more 
closely knit group than in a Chris- 
tian home? As we have our family 
devotions we are very conscious 
of God's mellowing influence in 
our lives, equipping us daily for 
our work. Sometimes as officers 
we stagger at the enormity of the 
task and the obstacles. We won- 
der, Who is sufficient for these 
things? When I feel this way, I 
recall Bob Pierce's appeal at the 



end of a World Vision missionary 
film that depicted diseased and 
starving millions "Don't do noth- 
thing because you can't do every- 
thing!" 

Jesus is "the faithful and true 
witness." His word is utterly reli- 
able. We should never hesitate to 
trust His promises. This promise 
has provided hope for me in many 
a hopeless situation. 



"Something 
about the man" 

ITE was a garbage man by occu- 
pation and a Salvation Army 
soldier by avocation and service. 

Thus he endeavoured to do his 
job during the week, as on Sun- 
days, to the greater glory of God. 

Said a man to his wife as he 
saw the garbage man carrying the 
Army flag at the head of the Sun- 
day night march: "I knew there 
was something different about 
that man. In spite of his job, he 
showed such kindliness to all, but 
interest and vigour in all his 
movements." 

"Live your religion" is in the 
happy code of the true Salvation- 
ist. 

From Stuff that makes an Army 
by Wm. G. Harris 



WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

For those who harbour 
grudges. 

PRAYERr Spirit of Truth and 
Love, come to the one who cannot 
forget the wrong committed against 
him and so begins each day 
poisoned by resentful thoughts. 
Come with healing, even If this be 
a painful reminder of the fact that 
all have sinned, all have been 
guilty of wrong towards others, all 
need forgiveness. 
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Printed in a 
dismal basement 

LIEUT.-COLONEL HIRBERT WOOD (R), a former Editor-in-Chief, writes 
a fascinating account of past days of "The War Cry." 

CO the Army's unique weekly, The War Cry, is to pick up its presses, 
^ its type, its books and typewriters and move to a new location — 
from Toronto to Oakville, nearly thirty miles to the west of the city! 
As a former editor, I can sympathize with the present Editor, and 
with the Printing Secretary, for it is no joke to keep a weekly journal 
going while the presses are neither here nor there. But it will be 
done, as it was when we moved from Albert Street to the present 
location, Jarvis Street, in 1951. 




It is over half a century since 
I was first associated with the 
Army's official organ. A young 
lad living in an Ontario country 
town, I had received my most 
thrilling letter from The War Cry 
editor of those days, inviting me 
to move to Toronto and assist in 
the department. He had seen 
some of my daring attempts at 
both writing and drawing, and 
he suggested I could be of some 
help. It was my first visit to the 
big city, and I stood on Front 
Street after the train journey, 
looking about me in some bewild- 
erment. I remember I was wear- 
ing a blue suit and a "boater" — 
a flat straw hat, and carrying a 
battered suitcase. Street-cars, of 
the "Toonerville trolley" type 
were groaning past me, and I 
asked someone the way to 20 
Albert Street — the site of Army's 
headquarters then, as it is now. It 
was summertime, and the cars 
had no sides, so it was easy to 
clamber on to the running-board 
of one slowly passing, and to sit 
on one of the hard wooden seats. 



The new recruit 

Soon I was sitting shyly in 
Colonel John Bond's office, and 
he was viewing critically this new 
recruit. He was a stout, brusque 
Cornishman, with the usual heavy 
moustache, and he had volun- 
teered to return to the editorial 
chair in Canada (from London) 
on hearing of the Empress of 
Ireland disaster in the St. Law- 
rence River in 1914, when 169 
Salvationists — on the way to a 
congress in London — were among 
the 1, 000-odd victims, who in- 
cluded Brigadier Walker, the 
War Cry editor. Colonel Bond 
(an artist himself) had already 
developed one young man into a 
first-class artist — one Teddy 
Gray, whom he had brought in 
from Orillia upon seeing the lad's 
crude sketches. In an amazingly 
short time — as I discovered by 
going through successive bound 
volumes of The War Cry from 
1908 to 1914— Teddy had be- 
come an expert pen-and-ink art- 
ist, with a style so sketchy and 
deft that the Toronto Star covet- 
ed his services, and he left a year 
or two before the "Empress" dis- 
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aster to become one of their chief 
staff artists. He, too, lost his life 
on the "Empress," as he still re- 
tained his membership in the 
Canadian Staff Band. 

I'm afraid I was a disappoint- 
ment to John Bond, as I failed 
to develop as my here- — E. P. 
Gray — had done, in spite of as- 
siduously attending evening art 
classes at the Toronto Central 
Tech. However, I made myself 
handy around the office, and was 
entrusted with the task of editing 
the corps reports which poured 
in by the score in those days. (In 
after years I wondered what the 




expert field officers would have 
felt had they known that a teen- 
ager was doctoring their pen- 
gems!) 

1 soon learned that The War 
Cry had been launched in Lon- 
don in 1879 by William Booth, 
and sister-editions in all of the 
70-odd territories of the world as 
the Army spread. In Canada, for 
its first two years of existence 
(1882-1884) as a Salvation Army 
territory, there was no War Cry, 
but copies of the American edi- 
tion served, sent from New York 
each week. But with the arrival 
of that bearded dynamo, Major 
T. B. Coombs (a Territorial Com- 
mander at twenty-four years) the 
small group of corps spread from 
coast to coast with a prairie-fire 
rapidity, and we got our own 
War Cry. Under a series of cap- 
able editors, it had burgeoned 
from a flimsy, eight-page edition, 
devoid of pictures, to the excel- 
lent journal it was under Colonel 
Bond, profusely illustrated, and 
producing an Easter and Christ- 



mas edition in full colour, on art 
paper. 

My companions in the general 
office were Ensign Sydney 
Church — a six-foot-three ex-mili- 
tary soldier, who could never for- 
get his stint of service on the Isle 
of Malta, and who was always 
writing fictional serial stories, 
getting me to illustrate them; and 
Captain Ed Clayton, who after- 
wards rose to be Chief Secretaiy 
of the Central U.S.A. Territory. 
Between the four of us we got 
out The War Cry and The Young 
Soldier, and made a fair job 
of it! 



ABOVE: The official 
opening: ceremony for the 
Jarvis Street Printing 
Plant took place in 1951. 
Officiating was the Ter- 
ritorial Coniander of that 
day, Commissioner 
Charles B a u g h. The 
plant was built behind 
the grey brick house 
(left) which became the 
home of the Editorial 
Department at the same 
time. 



Our offices were on the fifth 
(top) floor of the building, and 
we looked out on the steep roof 
of the Temple auditorium, while 
the windows of Eaton's mail- 
order department made two sides 
of an angle at the north and east 
of our building. Across the pas- 
sage-way to our south was the 
dress-making department, and we 
soon got used to ignoring the 
mysterious feminine talk about 
"gussets" and "biases," "buck- 
ram" and measurements. Every 
noon, we would knock off work 
and walk down to the Property 
Department's more spacious offi- 
ces, where a daily prayer meeting 
was held; then back to the fifth 
floor where, at the top of the 
stairs, dear old Mr. Gould lived, 
and where he would push steam- 
ing teapots across the counter, 
accompanied by his gentle smile 
and kindly remarks. We ate our 
lunch in the office. (By the way, 
we had no coffee break, morning 
or afternoon, and we worked 
until 5 p.m.) 



I was soon introduced to the 
Printing Department, right down 
in the basement. What with the 
tiny, dirty windows, and the 
single, dangling electric light, it 
was a dark, dismal place, but the 
employees were friendly folk, who 
soon made this country lad feel 
at home. A stout, jovial man, 
named Marshall, was press-room 
manager in those days, and his 
assistant was Jehu Roberts, a 
Newfoundlander, whose great- 
nephew Harold worked in the 
present-day plant until his sudden 
death, while quite young — in the 
fifties. Two brothers Cocking 
were employed in the old-day 
printing works — one short and 
fat, the other short and thin. The 
grandson of one works in our 
Jarvis Street plant today. 

No one held the position of 
Printing Secretary longer than 
Colonel George Attwell. George 
was proud of being a "blue- 
stocking" scholar from Bristol, 
England, and soon after he land- 
ed in Canada as a young Captain 
he was put in charge of the print- 
ing department, and held it until 
his retirement as a full Colonel 
in the forties. He introduced 
many improvements, and de- 
veloped it into a fine business. 
Captain Charles Webber, who, 
many years later succeeded his 
old boss as head of the plant, was 
his assistant in those days. 

A paradise 

While the printing plant may 
have been dark, it was a paradise 
compared with our "cut-room" — 
a windowless cubicle somewhere 
behind the elevator-shaft in the 
basement. Somehow, grime from 
the coal furnace oozed into that 
"black hole of Calcutta" (as we 
called it) and one's fingers were 
like an African's after sorting out 
a few cuts among the stacks of 
them there. (In 1951 I had the 
task of packing hundreds of these 
engravings into boxes for removal 
to Jarvis Street, for the editor 
of those days felt they would be 
useful, and used them over and 
over again — until some reader 
complained that a picture of a 
congress in the Massey Hall 
showed persons who had been 
dead some years!) 

(To be continued) 

The War Cry 




A new "hymn of faith" 

The Chief Secretary and Mrs. Colon&l Geoffrey Dalziel conduct 
meetings at North Toronto- 



Mrs. Major George Clarke and Jane Clarke receive corsages from young 
people when they conducted a campaign in Penticton, B.C. 

Salvation Army crusade in B.C 



A NINEjpAY crusade sponsored 
*■■ by The Salvation Army was 
conducted in Penticton, B.C., 

Former corps 
officer leads 
anniversary 

LEADER for the forty-fifth 
corps anniversary weekend at 
Mount Hamilton, Ont, (Captain 
and Mrs. Ray Nelson) was Colo- 
nel Cornelius Knaap (R). 

Following the traditional anni- 
versary supper on the Saturday 
evening each section of the corps 
was represented in a musical pro- 
gramme. Colonel Knaap was in- 
troduced to the capacity audience 
by Lieut-Colonel Arthur Moul- 
ton. Individual and collective 
items were presented, including 
a musical monologue by Mrs. 
Captain Nelson. 

A new organ was dedicated by 
Colonel Knaap during the holi- 
ness meeting. A "Meet the Army" 
Rally, attended by representative 
service club members, was held 
in the afternoon in which Mayor 
Victor Copps brought greetings 
on behalf of the city of Hamilton. 
Mr. John Smith, M.P.P., presented 
the Captain with an anniversary 
plaque on behalf of the Premier 
of Ontario. Following the salva- 
tion meeting, a fellowship hour 
was held during which the anni- 
versary cake was cut. 



(Captain and Mrs. Travis Wag- 
ner) conducted by Major and 
Mrs. George Clarke and their 
daughter, Jane, with the co-oper- 
ation and participation of most of 
the local churches. The Nazarene 
Church was full to capacity night 
after night, and by Sunday it was 
necessary to move to the high 
school auditorium to accommo- 
date the crowd The final night of 
the crusade was held in the Pen- 
tecostal Church with a large 
crowd in attendance. Other events 
included appearances at the Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis clubs, a noon 
high school programme, radio and 
television interviews, and partici- 
pation at a Ministerial Association 
gathering. 

During the crusade fifty-six 
adults and thirty-two children 
knelt at the Mercy Seat 



ITIHE hall was crowded for both 
A Sunday morning and evening 
meetings at North Toronto (Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Bram Tillsley) 
conducted by the Chief Secretary 
(Colonel Geoffrey Dalziel) who 
was accompanied by Mrs. Colonel 
Dobtiel. A feature of the gather- 
ings was the introduction of a 
"Hymn of Faith" — the words 



(Continued from column 2) 
was arranged by the corps for 
those who had sought the Lord 
both at the crusade and recent 
Army meetings. 

Just prior to the crusade, in the 
holiness meeting before the mes- 
sage was given, the Mercy Seat 
was lined with seekers. Two 
young people felt impelled to 
seek the Lord after the meeting 
was over and knelt at the Mercy 
Seat in the young people's hall. 
Returning to their home, the 
corps officers' eight-year-old 
daughter was found kneeling at 
her bedside making her decision 
for Christ 

During the visit of the Division- 
al Commander (Brigadier Leslie 
Titcombe) a senior soldier was 
sworn-in. On Christmas Sunday 
a pageant entitled "Christmas in 
our home" was presented under 
the direction of Corps Cadet 
Marilyn Paul 



Mercy seat 
was lined 

r[E officers and Salvationists of 
the Prince Albert Corps, 
Sask., (Major and Mrs. Glen 
McEwan) took an active part in 
the Barry Moore Crusade in that 
city. Several united prayer meet- 
ings were held in the hall prior 
to the crusade. Over one hundred 
people made decisions for Christ 
throughout the campaign and the 
following week a visitation night 

(Continued in column 3) 



The Reverend and the guides 




Sixty-five senior 
citizens of Strath- 
roy attended a 
programme and 
dinner at The Sal- 
vation Army. The 
programme was 
arranged by the 
corps young peo- 
ple and supper 
served by the 
guide company. 
Photo shows Rev. 
and Mrs. Allan 
Gardiner being 
served by Guides 
Bonnie Giffen (left) 
and Lynn Janzen, 



composed by Colonel Albert Dal- 
ziel UO. The song spoke of the 
unchanging nature of God, and 
the folly of the world's thinking 
that scientific achievements have 
made any difference to His eter- 
nal laws. Hearty singing charac- 
terized both meetings, and the 
Chief Secretary's choice of tunes 
and songs (and new choruses) 
made for added interest 

The Chief Secretary's Bible 
messages were illumined by up- 
to-date illustrations. In the holi- 
ness meeting, the Colonel stressed 
the necessity for absolute sur- 
render to the Holy Spirit, and 
the practical carrying out of our 
faith into every-day life. At night, 
the faithfulness of God to His 
promises was emphasized. There 
were seekers at the Mercy Seat 
on both occasions. Mrs. Dalziel 
read from the Scriptures, and was 
also heartily welcomed to Canada 
and to the corps. 

The weekly prayer meeting 
launched by the young people 
themselves, and maintained by 
them, is a sign of the healthy 
spiritual interest of the youth of 
the corps. 

— H.P.W. 




Songster Mrs. W. Titcombe (guitar) and Mrs. Lieutenant James 
Alexander sing while Mrs. Captain Earl Mclnnes watches Dean 
Westover help to fill the kettle. One of Montreal's French language 
daily newspapers, "La Presse," devoted a full page fo publicizing 
the Christmas work of The Salvation Army. 
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"A Drop in the Bucket" 

A Bandmaster's misgivings abouf the impact of his corps' programme prompts a timely warning from 

the Field Secretary, COLONEL ALFRED SIMESTER 



TN closing the first chapter of his In Darkest England and The Way 
Out, William Booth, that great nonconformist and attacker of a 
non-productive status quo, wrote prophetically: "It is no better than 
a ghastly mockery to call by the name of One who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost those churches which in the midst of lost 
multitudes either sleep in apathy or display a fitful interest in the 
chasuble. Why all the apparatus of temples and meeting-houses to save 
men from perdition in a world which is to come, while never a help- 
ing hand is stretched out to save them from the inferno of the present 
life?" 



If in 1890 William Booth could 
describe the lot facing humanity 
as an infemo, how would he de- 
scribe our world — a world which 
is a sad and awful reflection of the 
fact that human nature has not 
changed? But most surely it is a 
world in which, happily encour- 
agingly, there is a rising tide of 
dissatisfaction with the status quo 
in the Church and outside of it, 
in The Salvation Army and be- 
yond its borders, among laymen 
and leaders alike. Let us make no 
mistake, the day for institutional 
folded arms is over. Either we get 
with it or our roles will be in- 
creasingly archaic and futile. 

At an important planning meet- 
ing some tune ago, I was some- 
what bluntly challenged along this 
line by a highly respected Cana- 
dian Salvation Army Bandmaster. 
I had been describing rather en- 
thusiastically what I felt was the 
impact of a certain flourishing and 
large corps on its district. The 
Bandmaster disagreed, saying: 
"Colonel, I am sorry to contradict 
you, but frankly we feel the im- 
pact of our corps is but a drop in 
the bucket of what is needed!" 



The Bandmaster's words sank 
in — "our impact is a drop in the 
bucket." Among other things, we 
know what the good Bandmaster 
meant: people are patting us on 
the back, supporting us as never 
before for our "dc-gooding," yet 
we experience frustrating (but, 
let us hope, not insoluble) diffi- 



Through the spreading corps 
council and partnership move- 
ment in the Army, we ought to 
give all our people their chance 
to help. 

It will require realism. The 
challenge facing us is by no means 
totally involved with reorientat- 
ing, redefining and reorganizing 
of our strategy and tactics to life 
and people in the sixties, seventies 
and eighties of this twentieth 
century — to apartment dwellers, 
plaza-shoppers, outdoorsmen, the 
concrete jungles, and so on. I sub- 
mit that The Salvation Army's 
most important and urgent chal- 
lenge is reflected in the menace of 
the "in-group". How do we turn 
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"... there is no future for The Salvation Army 

and its century-old purpose in the world, unless 

we can break out from our citadels and relate 

to the world around us." 
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culty in finding the key to attract- 
ing some of these same people — 
both helped and helping — to the 
Clirist who can change people, 
and through them the world 
about them. / earnestly suggest 
that this is the key we must find 
in all corps, and on all sectors of 
our front. With no time to lose 
we must find it through the peo- 
ple who are the Army of today — 
our splendid and committed sol- 
diery, be they officers, local offi- 
cers, bandsmen or songsters. 



the "in-group" inside out? Can 
we liquidate the "us-four-and-no- 
more" complex? How do we re- 
late what started in Victorian 
days to 1970? Surely we are faced 
with these questions in all areas of 
what we Salvationists are and do. 
In recognizing this, and by way of 
ju'st one illustration, our leaders 
are bringing old traditions such 
as the perennial Congress under 
vital, new, and what could be 
prolonged study and experimenta- 
tion. This is on the premise that 



anything we continue — at the 
expenditure of time, money, and 
effort ■ — must be capable of aid- 
ing us in our reaching out to peo- 
ple and their needs. 

In "doing our own thing," I 
am convinced that the key strug- 
gle is at the grass-roots, corps 
level, for whether it be small or 
large corps, there is no future for 
The Salvation Army and its cen- 
tury-old purposes in the world, 
unless we can break out from our 
citadels and relate to the world 
around us. For one thing, it is 
dawning on us now that neither 
the church nor the Army, as part 
of the Church, can afford increas- 
ingly costly buildings for "in- 
group" purposes only. It is all too 
clear that mere maintenance of 
tradition can mean in-grouping at 
its deadly worst, with "drop-in- 
the bucket" impact, and less on 
the districts in which we live and 
serve. By way of one instance only, 
musical festivals with no outreach, 
except the in-group outreach to 
Salvation Army music lovers of 
neighbouring and other corps, can 
be an exercise in ultimate futility. 
To use one of our old cliches, 
there is no harm in entertaining 
ourselves, but there is inestimable 
and continuing harm if, with 
corps leadership generally, our 
Salvation Army units give up the 
struggle to attract the "outsider" 
to a festival — or shall we say, to 
a Sunday night meeting? 

So, I plead, let's get with it! As 
(Continued on page 9) 
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HIDDEN MESSAGE 
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By 

Florie 

Williams 



TO SOLVE this double acrostic, determine the words defined in list 
and write each word over the number alongside. Then transfer each 
letter to the corresponding square in the pattern. 

Completed pattern will be a quotation, reading left to right, 
with black squares indicating word endings. Where no black square 
occurs, the word runs over from one line of pattern to next. 
Solution on Pago Fifteen 
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1. What remains If you burn the stew? — — 

47 54 112 24 131 57 

2. Raised 

134 4 120 94 8 93 146 16 44 69 

3. Cut between 

103 37 73 9 147 30 119 139 21 

4. Towards shelter 

, , 81 89 51 67 32 113 96 

5. The desperate will go to any 

102 2 129 60 66 140 13 

6. Unrestrained 

97 136 41 95 25 84 125 106 

7. A bird of the cliffs 

108 135 10 133 36 53 

8. Show 

„ „ 20 126 23 144 90 48 28 85116 

9. Big waterfalll 

,„,,,, 3 141 5 71 98 14 58 127 18 

10. Unreasonably 

,, AL ,, 86 124 12 15 145 100 72 46 114 33 26 82 

1 1 . About midday 

,„ r „ , , , 104 107 132 122 7 77 43 87 

1 2. Full of little grating bits _ 

,. „ 130 76 11 117 50 27 

13. Passed 

,.-,.., , 38 79 49 22 70 110 123 

14. The look in a dreamy eye _^_ 

.. -. , 55 65 52 143 99 29 35 

15. The crown of cruel mockery 

,, „ 62 118 42 142 138 6 

1 6. Renew 

,,„,__,. 45 111121 78 88 137 34 68 

17. Directed by escort 

,„,..,,,, 59 74 64 109 40 75 17 

18. Mental activities 

19 Rsh 56 61 19 31 105 1 115 80 

91 92 101 128 83 39 63 

The War Cry 
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comments by the Chief Secretory 

rpHE snow wot gtnHy falling. Soon a wKll. mantle had settled tw the land- 
scape, transforming the scene Into one of beavty and radiance that mode 
•van Hit moil drab area take on a new and cleaner look. 

Scenti like this had been rare In Autrralla, where during em eight yean 
there, It had only been In the Isolated mountain area* that mow had been 
teen at oil. 

Coming from the heat of an Australian rammer, we had anticipated a 
tcene like Hilt, and at I taw It I thought ef all the new thlng» we were ex- 
periencing In Canada. 

There were many new words: elevator for lift} fall — autumn) tapper • — 
tea; the hood of a car for a bonnet; trunk — boot; fender — bumper box; 
a quarter for twenty-five cenh; dime — ten cenlsj nickel — ■ Sve cenh, and 
many more similar words. Then we had to develop quite a new outlook. Winter 
In December and January once again, Instead of this being the summer season 
In Australia. An apartment high up on the sixteenth floor giving a new di- 
mension to life as we look over the valley to the cars looking like toys on 
the road below, and away beyond to the waters of Lake Ontario on the dis- 
tant horizon. 

This and much more was new, but what Is ever new has dawned again 
In this land: the gleam of light in the eyes ef people discovering a faith strong 
enough to meet their need and circumstance; a young missionary returning so 
soon to her beloved work In South America where conditions and circumstances 
are so different to the affluence of Canada, but where conviction calls for the 
fulfilment of a purpose that her faith Inspired, and still brings the gleam of 
anticipation and quiet assurance; the retired officer, now wtth lessening physi- 
cal strength, but with a faith that soars above circumstance a$ she speaks with 
thankfulness for all the Lord has enabled her to do In the past, which Includes 
missionary service and concentration camp; the witness of a young man who 
has experienced conversion during the past year, and was happier than he ever 
thought possible because of the release from bondage that only Christ can 
bring. 

During 1969 may there be the discovery, or the re-kindling, of a faith 
that brings the assurance contained in words by Samuel F. Pugh based 
Matthew 28: 20 "Lo, I am with you alway, . . .". 



I am not alone 

By night 

Or by day. 

Or by circumstances. 

Neither In the silence, 

Nor in the city's roar. 

Nor as I lie 

At the door of death, 

Or stand on the 

Threshold 

Of a new life. 

For Thou art with me 



Around me, 
Underneath me, 
Bearing me up. 
Giving me strength, 
Luring me on. 
I om not alone. 
Thou halt been, 
Thou wilt be, 
Thou art 
WITH ME. 
Lo, I ai 
AMEN 




always In Thy care. 
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New hall 
opened 

Principals at the opening 

of the new hall at 

Comfort Cove/Newsteid 

are (L. to R.) 

Mrs. Lteut.-C©l»rjel 

Arthur Pitcher, 

Lieut.-Colonel Pitcher, 

Junior Soldier 

Bonnie Cooper and 

the Commanding Officer 

ICaptain 

Harold Dufflett). 



TIE opening of the new hall at 
Comfort Cove/Newstead, Nfld. 
(Captain and Mrs. Harold Duf- 
fett) was preceded by a march 
from the old building to the new. 
The Provincial Commander 
(Lieut-Colonel Arthur Pitcher) 
and Mrs. Pitcher together with 
the Divisional Officer (Brigadier 
Charles Hickman) and Mrs. Hick- 
man were present for the 
occasion. 

The Colonel performed the key- 
turning ceremony and Bonnie 
Cooper, a junior soldier, led the 
way into the new hall. Other 
guests present for the opening 
included the mayor of the town, 
Mr. Starkes, M.H.A., and repre- 




Help lor 
Goderich 



rtf order to give a smaller corps a 
helping hand at Christmas, four 
Dovercourt bandsmen journeyed 
to Goderich, Ont. (Captain and 
Mrs. Ralph Hewlett) one Satur- 
day to play at the Christmas 
kettle stands for an afternoon. A 
record income was the result 

During the afternoon, the quar- 
tette also played at the local hos- 
pital as sunshine bags were dis- 
tributed to the patients, who ex- 
pressed their appreciation for the 
music. 

Christmas Sunday meetings 
were conducted by Captain 
Audrey Wilson and Captain 
Pamela Woods, with a candlelight 
service being held in the evening. 
A jail meeting in the morning 
and a programme at the local 
nursing home in the afternoon 
were features of the day. The 
young people participated in all 
the meetings. 



Cartage mc les autres 
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approximately 
Canada. This rather 
"rihoto showing a "mock-up" ot tne raoo rrenqu ara j^ugiun pwicn was iwcu m the T.V. studios at 
Territorial Headrjuartcrs in Toronto. Viewing the success chart of the 1968 billboard project are; (L. to R.) Lieut.- 
Colonel WiHfcon 'Sr Mr. George Dixon, Public Relations Coordinator of the OAA.C.J the Territorial Com- 
mander, Commissioner C. D. Wiseman, and Captain Lloyd Eason of the National Information Services Department. 
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sentatives from the United 
Church. 

In the evening, the hall was 
filled to capacity for the meeting. 
Over fifty people knelt at the 
Mercy Seat during a recent holi- 
ness meeting. Singing company 
members, bandsmen and song- 
sters were among those who knelt 
in dedication. Five young people 
sought salvation. 

In the evening meeting, four 
young women made a public de- 
cision for Christ at the Mercy 
Seat. ________ 

A drop in the bucket 

(Continued from page 8) 
the Founder would say: "Let's do 
something about it" Let's do 
something about the frustrating, 
strangling, in-group menace that 
could threaten our very existence. 
Let's do it in all areas, but espe- 
cially where it counts the most • — 
at the corps level. Thank God, 
never in our ninety years' history 
in Canada have we had more 
brain and spirit to tackle the job 
than today. 

Finally, in these days of terrific 
challenge and opportunity, I am 
reminded of the children of Israel 
as they assembled to leave the 
stultifying slavery of their Egyptian 
past. Comes the dramatic mo- 
ment: And Moses took the bones 
of Joseph with him for Joseph 
had strattly sworn the children of 
Israel saying, "God will surely 
visit you, and ye shall carry up 
my bones away hence with you" 
(Ex. 13: 19). At this high point 
the Israelites, through Moses and 
Aaron, had their choice: They 
could come to terms with their 
slavery, with the folk-lore in their 
stories of the God of Abraham 
and with their rich, but static 
heritage from the past 3 or they 
could say, "Why be cluttered with 
the past at all, let's throw the bag 
of bones away." They did neither, 
as we know. Guided by God, by 
night and day, they walked 
superbly into a new life and a new 
world, carrying the bones of 
Joseph with them. 

Surely, under God, and by the 
guidance and power of the Holy 
Spirit, the fundamentals of our 
traditions will stand us in good 
stead as we apply them in a new 
way to a new day in a new world. 
Nor is there any need for us to 
stand with those accused of "mak- 
ing the word of God of none ef- 
fect through your tradition" 
(Mark 7: 13). Surely, in Christ, 
we Salvationists of the space age 
can, and will, meet the challenge. 
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Melodic Lines 

in which MAJOR NORMAN BEARCROFT, the Territorial 

Music Secretary, continues to share items of interest to 

Canadian Salvationist musicians. 



T»HE first of a series of divi- 
•^ stonal councils for bandsmen 
and songsters will be held in 
Vancouver on March 15th and 
16th. Plans are now being made 
for a pre-coundls festival which 
will feature some of the bands 
and songsters from the British 
Columbia South Division. The 
councils are designed to help 
and encourage our musicians in 
every aspect of their service. The 
various sessions will include de- 
votional and technical instruc- 
tion as well as a discussion of 
Salvation Army method and 
policy. Opportunity will be given 
for audience participation and 
we will do our utmost to make 
this series as helpful and pro- 
vocative as possible. Incidently, 
I am told the climate in Van- 
couver is wonderful. 

Several other divisional coun- 
cils are on the drawing board 
and as soon as the dates are 
agreed I will let you know the 
details. It has been my privilege 
to attend a great number of 
councils for bandsmen and 
songsters both in England and 
in a number of continental lands 
such as the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland and Germany. 
Without exception they have 
been wonderful occasions. 

rPHE annual Spring Festival is 
X set for April 26th, 1969, and 
is to be held at the Massey Hall 
kn Toronto. This event will coin- 
cide with the Territorial Music 
Leaders' Conference which will 
run from Friday, April 25th to 
Sunday, April 27th. We are hop- 
ing that as many of our music 
leaders as can possibly journey 
to Toronto will join us for this 
unique occasion. The Territorial 
Commander, Commissioner Clar- 
ence Wiseman, will be the 
leader for the conference which 
will include music clinics, con- 
ference, instruction, fellowship 
and blessing. Delegates to the 
conference should hold one of 
the following positions: Band- 
master, D e p u t y Bandmaster, 
Songster Leader, Deputy Song- 
ster Leader, Young People's 
Band Leader or Y.P. Singing 
Company Leader. Application 
for this event should be made 



to the Divisional Commander. 
Look out for posters and hand- 
bills In connection with this con- 
ference. 

The Saturday event will be a 
"Spring Festival of Gospel Song" 
and will feature a chorus of 500 
voices drawn from songster bri- 
gades of four divisions. Re- 
hearsals have already begun for 
what promises to be a thrilling 
programme. The term "gospel 
song" is to be used in its widest 
connotation and will range from 
simple verse and chorus num- 
bers to the more Involved virtu- 
oso type of song, from Negro 
spirituals to traditional hymns, 
from Salvation Army "singa- 
long" selections to the thrilling 
vocal setting "The Kingdom Tri- 
umphant" by Eric Ball. Major 
Dean Goffin has accepted a com- 
mission to write a new arrange- 
ment of Charles Wesley's "And 
can it be?" Those who have 
heard the arrangements by this 
excellent composer for similar 
festivals held at the Royal Albert 
Hall in London, England, will 
know what fine workmanship 
to expect from his very gifted 
pen. The Staff Band will provide 



the accompaniment to many of 
these numbers and the whole 
festival will be offered in praise 
and adoration and in the hope 
that listeners and performers 
alike will be moved to worship 
the Christ of which every song 
will sing. 

The Spring Festival is, of 
course, a public event and may 
prove to be a good time to intro- 
duce a friend or neighbour to a 
Salvation Army festival. We are 
hoping to produce a long-play 
record from this event with the 
desire that such a recording will 
be used to inspire Christian folk 
in worship and work and to en- 
courage the unsaved to seek the 
Saviour. I have received many 
letters from people who have 
listened to similar recordings, 
thanking me for any part I may 
have played in such a produc- 
tion. A missionary comrade who 
heard the "Century of Salvation 
Song" record wrote to say that 
she felt that she became part 
of those great meetings when 
she heard the chorus sing a holi- 
ness song. A Young People's 
Sergeant-Major " reded ica ted his 
life after hearing the joy of the 



Lord expressed in a rhythmic 
setting of an old song." I am 
hoping that the outcome of the 
Spring Festival of Gospel Song 
will have as many happy and 
encouraging reports. 

(To be continued) 



Salvationist Composers 

■PIFTY years ago, Salvation 
Army composers could be 
counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Today they number more 
than a hundred. 

Before 1904, all arranging was 
carried out by members of the 
Music Editorial Department staff. 

The first complete composition 
published from the pen of a writer 
outside the department was a 
march by the youthful Deputy 
Bandmaster H. W. Twitchin of 
Regent Hall. Twitchin later be- 
came one of the most celebrated 
bandmasters in the Salvation 
Army world. 

The present day composers of 
Salvation Army brass music are 
providing worthy successors to 
Slater, Hawkes, Ostby, Goldsmith 
and the other pioneers. 




A Salvation Army combo group presents the gospel with a familiar beat in a busy marketplace, typical of evan- 
gelistic endeavours carried on in various parts of the world. 
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We stay put 
and count our blessings 

beleaguered Major Dorothy Page writes 

from India in a letter to Commissioner 

Clarence D. Wiseman 



"pIRST of all I must tell you 
x that at the Mary Scott Home 
for the Blind here in Kalimpong 
we are praising God that we are 
all alive. The school is on holiday; 
we have no news of the six chil- 
dren who have not returned, but 
we are praying that they, too, are 
safe. 

We thought that the monsoon 
was over as we had had several 
nice days; but after sunshine and 
clear skies it started to rain again 
and for seventy-two hours we had 
a torrential, non-stop, downpour. 
There was disquiet all round as it 
was felt that with so much rain 
there would be landslides. On 
Friday night the storm struck in 
all its fury. Thunder and wind 
swept the area. In no time there 
were huge landslides everywhere, 
taking twenty and thirty houses 
in their wake. Overnight Kalim- 
pong was a place of mourning, 
hundreds of people having lost 
their lives. 

We are cut off from the rest of 
India but we hear on the news 
that Darjeeling was badly hit as 
well as other towns along the hill- 
side. Well below us is the Teesta 
river, which finds its source in 
Tibet and flows down the hills. 
It is a treacherous river at any 
time; now it is in spate. It covered 
the Teesta bridge — something 
that has never happened before. 
The bridge, which is very import- 
ant to us all as it is our link with 
India, was washed away along 
with the whole town of Teesta. 
Sikkim is completely cut off as 
well. 

Next morning I went out with 
organized rescue parties. They 
started digging for bodies, includ- 
ing those of whole families killed 
together. They were reverently 
wrapped in blankets, sacks or 
whatever there was on hand. 

You will want to know what 
happened to the blind school. My 
house is not in good condition. It 
actually shook, and I do not think 

I have ever been so nervous. At 

II p.m. the boys came to tell 
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me that it was not safe for me to 
stay in the house. I went out to 
inspect, and found that our huge 
retaining wall had gone. There 
was a large landslide at the top 
of the compound and our road 
was completely washed away. One 
teacher's house was in danger, so 
we have moved him and he will 
have to rebuild it. As an outcome 
of the storm and earthquake the 
main water lines were broken, so 
we had no water. But I believe in 
miracles! Next morning we found 
a spring of water running right 
beside the girls' hostel. We now 
have water for our compound and 
for people around. What a bless- 
ing! It is things like this that give 
one fresh hope. 

Electricity is cut off as there is 
not enough diesel oil to run the 
turbines. Telephones are also off 
and we do not know when they 
will be restored. The latest news 
is that there are over a thousand 
deaths in Kalimpong and the 
Darjeeling district. Food is going 
to be a problem. Both places that 
supply vegetables to Kalimpong 
have been washed away. Prices 
have shot up. 

I have enough rice and wheat 
to last me till the end of the 
school year so we are not in as 
bad a state as others are. We will 
not be able to buy vegetables 
very easily, but we will manage. 
I have enough milk powder, too, 
to last us till the end of the year. 
We have so much to thank God 
for! Money will be a problem, 
but I have enough cash in hand 
to last us for a few weeks. I will 
have to be careful with it and 
pray that the reimbursement will 
arrive soon. So far there is no sign 
of mail coming into this area. 
Food supplies are being dropped 
by air transport, and helicopters 
have been able to land and are 
taking back bags of mail. A new 
Lieutenant was supposed to reach 
here on October 2nd. He is now 
stuck in Siliguri and will not be 
able to join us for ages. There is 
no other way out of Kalimpong, 
There was a way over the moun- 




Following disastrous floods in South Gujerat, India, a Salvation Army relief 
team provided much-needed aid. These photos show some of the workers 
unloading medicine and food at Raj Pipla Panchayat, including Major 
Hiralal David (left, below), and the Training Principal, Brigadier N. J. 
Boag (centre). The jeep used was donated by Canada, 




tain and around it, but it cannot 
be used owing to a badly cracked 
bridge. 

Well, we will just stay put and 
count our blessings and thank 
God that we are still alive. I 
might add that our landslide is 
right near the girls' hostel and my 
house and if any more had gone 
it would be just too bad for our 
building. We will have to get this 
repaired as soon as possible. I 
have informed Territorial Head- 
quarters that the extent of our 
damage is around Rs. 1500.00 so 
far. 

This disaster will mean that my 
quick trip to Canada in Novem- 
ber for furlough is out. Even if 
things return to normal, food will 
be scarce and when the children 
are short of food they become 
difficult, Then, at the end of the 
year we will not be able to send 



children home, as there are no 
roads between here and Darjeel- 
ing. This is not final but I have 
almost convinced myself that it is 
better to stay than to leave a 
place in this condition. I feel that 
the welfare of the children must 
come first. I may be able to get 
away in April after the school 
starts and the Government money 
is all in. 

We covet your prayers at this 
time. We are surrounded with sor- 
row and every teacher seems to 
have lost loved ones. The children 
are in good spirits. The Governor 
is visiting us today to see our 
school and the damage done to it. 
I didn't have a holiday at all last 
year and none this year so far. It 
is difficult when you are alone in 
a place like this where there seems 
to be always something demand- 
ing your attention, 
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Featuring this week 

MRS. CAPTAIN KENNETH DALRYMPLE 

Moose Jaw, Sask. 



MIRACLE VALLEY 
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■£rfr Today t while I'm typing this ar- 
the wind is blowing, snow is lightly 
falling and it's cold outside. This is the 
perfect weather to talce time out and think 
back to your summer vacation. 

Our vacation this year was one of 
adventure right from the start. We loaded 
the car, hooked on a camper trailer and 
headed west. 

This was our first experience camping, 
and much could be said just on that sub- 
ject! After three nights and four days of 
travelling we reached Miracle Valley "the 
place 01 new beginnings," 

Right from the moment of arrival we 
felt the blessing of God at this place. The 
fine buildings and beautiful property are a 
sight to behold, they have been so well 
taken care of. What was most wonderful 
of all were the meetings each evening. To 
hear testimonies from many who have been 
saved through the Harbour Light ministry 
thrilled our hearts. My thought was that 
all officers should have been there to re- 
joice over the way God is working today. 

During the morning we enjoyed times 
of Bible study while the children were off 
enjoying themselves at Vacation Bible 
School. Mothers, fathers and children can 
get much from a vacation such as that 
provided at Miracle Valley. 



A POEM TO ENJOY 



iodical w 



found this little poem in a 
periodical which comes to the house. I cut 
it out and taped it above my sink as we 
have been trying to impress upon the 
children that they help take care of their 
rooms. 

Stephen, our son, certainly doesn't help 
willingly! In fact, making his bed every 
morning just isn't his idea of storting the 
day off right. 



The other day he came and told me 
that when he is a father, he is going to 
tell his children that they don't have to 
make their beds. Their mother will do it! 

Here's the poem. I think of my Stephen 
every time I read it 

HIS ROOM 

Baseball cards 

And comic books; 
Rubber bands 

And fishing hooks. 

A kite replete 

With string and tail; 
Monster models 

Sick and pale. 

Cracker crumbs 

And piggy banks. 
Make me say 

"Dear Lord" . . . with thanks. 

Thank you for 

This sloppy boy 
Who makes my life 

A constant joy! 



A RECIPE 

"sWr My husband tells me that the only 
time I write a "Women Talk" article u 
when I have a good recipe. Perhaps this 
explains the long period without writing. 
Anyway here is a good recipe for those 
who from time to time have turkey left 
to eat. 

I made this with left-over turkey last 
year when I had our league of mercy 
workers at the quarters for a meeting, and 
everyone thoroughly enjoyed it 



ALPINE CASSEROLE 
chopped, cooked turkey 



4 cups 

chicken] 
2 cups sliced celery 
1 cup salad dressing 



(or 



2 cups toasted bread cubes 
Va cup milk 
% cup chopped onion 

1 tsp. salt 
Dash of pepper 

1 8-oz pkg. natural Swiss cheese, cut in 
thin strips 
% cup toasted slivered almonds 

Combine ingredients except almonds; 
mix well. Pour into 2-quart baking dish; 
sprinkle with nuts. Bake at 350 degrees 
for 30 to 40 minutes. 

NOTE: Casserole may be made ahead, 
covered and refrigerated for several hours. 
Bake covered at 350 degrees for 50 minutes. 
Remove cover; continue baking 10 minutes. 



FROM A GENTLEMAN 
READER 

■jJVlV Some time ago I received a letter 
from a gentleman reader of "The War cry" 
from Drumbo, Ont. May I say "Thank you 
and God bless you" to all who have sent 
notes and greetings. Those of us who write 
these articles pray that each one will be a 
means of blessing to "War Cry" readers. 

I would like to pass on to you a poem 
sent by our friend, entitled "Peace." 

Let my lips refrain from speaking 

Crushing words that hurt another; 

Let my voice not rise in anger 

At a sister or a brother. 

May I be above all rancour, 

Though irritations lurk about, 

Ever searching for some beauty 

In the eyes of those who pout. 

Words of love make life a pleasure, 

Miracles are ours to share, 

Making life a happier realm 

For we who speak them — we who hear. 

May the words of He who loves us 

Ever echo in my ear: 

May the beauty of His language 

Cancel out all else I hear. 

—BLANCH FRALIC 
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Telling Time in the Space Age 



"piFTY-five days hath Septem- 
ber, March, June and Decem- 
ber . . , when you're keeping time 
on Mars! 

Hours, days, months and years 
have different meanings in space, 
and today's down-to-earth scien- 
tists are preparing for our event- 
ual need to tell space time. 

Time on Mars — the planet 
astronomers know most about 
and the planet most likely to be 
first visited by man — is getting 
earliest attention. 

The first visitors to Mars will 
find that although its day is simi- 
lar to ours, it is 2.7 per cent 
longer. And since Mars is about 
one-and-a-half times as far from 
the sun as the Earth is, it takes 
nearly twice as long to make its 
orbital journey around the sun. 
Thus, there are about 687 Earth 
days, or 668.6 Mars days in one 
Mars year! 

To make calendar-r e a d i n g 
easier for the first earthlings who 
explore Mars, its year has been 
broken up into twelve months, 
having the same names as our 
months — even though they're 
almost twice as long. March, 
June, September and December 
have fifty-five days ... all the 
rest have fifty-six! 

On leap years (Mars has them, 
too), December gets the extra 



day. However, on our neighbour- 
ing planet, a day is added every 
three out of five years, instead 
of every one out of four, making 
Mars the ideal spot for obser- 
vance of Sadie Hawkins Day, as 
far as the gals are concerned! 

The astronaut who blazes the 
trail to Mars will have to be able 
to integrate the times on Mars 
and Earth so he'll know the 
exact second to begin his home- 
ward journey. 

Now let's glance into the future 
and see what our knowledge of 
space time will mean for the first 
pioneers on the Mars frontier. 

Their journey in space should 
last about 260 days . . . and dur- 
ing all this time, they'll only be 
able to judge "day" and "night" 
by their watches, for in space, the 
sun always shines. 

A Million Miles 

When the space timekeeper 
shows five days have passed, the 
pioneers will have come almost 
one million miles! As they look 
back at Earth, it will appear as 
small as the moon looks to us. 

Approximately seventy days 
later, our travellers will see a 
spectacular sight — the Earth and 
its moon will be visible against a 
flaming background of the sun! 



Passengers will crowd around 
the portholes, watching th<* 
breath-taking view through dark 
glasses. Everyone will get an op- 
portunity to look, for the transit 
time is eight hours. 

When the pioneers are about 
four Earth-months and forty mil- 
lion miles from home, they'll still 
lje receiving radio broadcasts, 
beamed by a special transmitter 
from one of the space stations 
orbitting the Earth. 

Careful Planning 

Ten days before the space ship 
is close enough to be captured by 
the gravitational pull of Mars, 
its crew will be busy unloading 
unnecessary cargo and carefully 
calculating rate of speed. A mere 
twenty-four hours before the ship 
enters orbit around Mars, a pas- 
senger may look out of a port- 
hole and see the planet—now a 
huge, vari-coloured disc which 
seems four times the size of the 
sun! 

Soon, the descent into Mars' 
atmosphere . . . speed is reduced 
to 120 miles per hour for landing. 
... the heavy craft touches down 
and grinds to a halt. The first 
settlers, in pressurized suits, step 
out of the craft which has been 
their home for almost a year and 





literally float down to the sur- 
face. Gravitational pull is so weak! 

Once our pioneers begin func- 
tioning on Mars time, a young 
man who would have reached 
that wonderful age of twenty-one 
on Earth will theoretically find 
himself aged eleven and one-half 
again, with another nine and one- 
half years to go before he can 
vote! 

An elderly man of seventy on 
Earth would be just thirty-eight 
on Mars, The settler accustomed 
to a nine-to-five work day on 
Earth will find himself putting in 
an extra twelve minutes a day 
. . . but to compensate, a two- 
week Mars vacation will last four 
Earth weeks! 

The modern study of time in 
space, though it delightfully 
teases the imagination, is a seri- 
ous business . . . for it will one 
day actually help to send our first 
adventurer to Mars . . . and bring 
him home! 
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Wasted Seed 

i"\NE does not need to be a 
" Johnny Appleseed, planting 
apple pips all over the place, in 
order to be a good forest con- 
servationist. 

In fact, a man who carries a 
pocketful of acorns to plant along 
the road when he goes for a walk 
is likely setting out groves of 
trouble for future generations. 

There are places to plant, and 
not to plant trees, and we need 
the right trees in the right places. 
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In this occasional series sig- 
nificant events are placed in 
th« context of their contempo- 
rary world affairs, being pre- 
sented — the writer hopes — 
In an entertaining as well as 
an informative way. 

Where Action is introduced 
to enliven the narrative it will 
be obvious; and it should be 
no surprise to the reader to 
find him/herself disagreeing 
with the historical timing of 
some of the "news spots" — the 
authorities also disagree, and 
the timings are those which the 
writer has accepted as most 
convincing to him. 

With complete "irresponsi- 
bility," ancient or modern 
names of places have been 
used out of "time" so that a 
name MAY mean no more 
than "This Is the spot," 



TTHIS is PINPOINT, a programme of world news from the broad- 
*■ casting studios of Pisgah International Network. Your announcer 
is NELSON DUNSTER. 

We bring you the news after this message! 

Pinpoint today comes to you by courtesy of the House of Shang. 
Only the latest in high fashion Chinese materials is offered by the 
House of Shang in the city of Po. For that very special night in your 
life the House of Shang invites you to see its range of the finest silks, 
and also line materials in red, yellow, blue or black. The costume 
jewelry department will delight you too with faultless pearls and other 
precious stones set in jade, and also a selection of the most exquisite 
bird plumage arrangements. When only the best will do, see the House 
of Shang. 



Now here is the news: 

EGYPT— A foreign convict, 
serving a sentence for the alleged 
attempted rape of the wife of 
Potiphar, the Captain of the 
King's guard in whose house he 
was a servant, was today re- 
leased from prison and sworn-in 
as Prime Minister at the com- 
mand of the Pharoah. He is 
Joseph, son of Jacob, from a 
nomadic Hebrew tribe in Canaan. 
Joseph has constantly affirmed his 
innocence. 

Our correspondent in Mem- 
phis reports that two unusual 
dreams which had troubled the 
king were interpreted by Joseph 
as meaning that seven years of 
good harvests are to be followed 
by seven years of devastating 
drought, and upon his proposing 
a plan to mitigate the effects of 
the drought, the king directed 
that the matter be placed en- 
tirely in his hands. 

CRETE— An earthquake has 
caused extensive damage on the 
Island of Crete. The palaces at 
Conossus and Phaestus have been 
destroyed and industry has been 
brought to a standstill. Many of 
the furnaces of the bronze and 
pottery industries — for which the 
island is famous— have been de- 
stroyed. 

BABYLON — The threatened 
revolt at Akkad against the au- 
thority of Samsuiluma king of 
Babylon is predicted as bringing 
the final folding-up of the per- 
sonally created, magnificent em- 
pire of Hammurabi the lawgiver, 
father of the present monarch. 



ENGLAND — Constructional 
engineers have amazed architects 
of the world by completing the 
temple that "couldn't be built." 
When the megalithic construc- 
tion was first mooted for Stone- 
henge it was felt that builders, 
so far out from the areas of 
sophisticated civilization, would 
not have the technical know-how. 
Part of the project has involved 
the transportation of massive 
blocks of "bluestone" 170 miles 
from South Wales. But the work 
is finished and the first sacrifices 
will be made in the new temple 
on June 21st, when the sun rises 
at the exact point on the horizon 
with which the temple's central 
axis is aligned. 

FRANCE — The Ligurians 
have developed on a very exten- 
sive scale throughout the upper 
Rhone Valley, a type of under- 
ground dwelling (with the thatch- 
ed or turf roof just above ground 
level) to which entrance is given 
by a sloping path. Even large 
towns are being so designed. 
Nevertheless the Ligurians are 
still maintaining their lake dwell- 
ings but these they use mostly for 
defence and food storage — and, 
of course, for that long weekend 
fishing or hunting party. 

SICILY — A spokesman for the 
Obsidian Mining Company on 
the island of Lipari off the north 
coast of Sicily has announced 
that the company is to close down 



all but one of its mines, owing 
to the decreasing demand for 
volcanic glass. He said that ex- 
cept in the more remote areas 
of civilization metals were now 
generally used for implements 
and, therefore, they planned to 
continue only such operations as 
were necessary to meet the de- 
mand of the jewellery trade. But 
the spokesman said that the over- 
all economy of Lipari would not 
be greatly affected because of 
the island's favourable situation 
for the Aegean maritime trade 
with western Europe. 

MESOPOTAMIA — In the 

city of Ur the death sentence was 
carried out today in respect to a 
20-year-old man convicted of 
breaking, entering and stealing. 



The householders, returning home 
from a visit to relatives at Laisa, 
disturbed the man as he was ran- 
sacking their home. When they 
entered the house he attempted 
to escape through the hole which 
he had broken through the mud 
brick wall, but was caught. Fol- 
lowing execution, his body was 
impaled in the hole which he had 
made in the wall. 

CANAAN — A royal palace is 
being built in Mari for the Amor- 
ite king, Zimri-Lim. The palace 
has 300 rooms with elaborate 
mural frescoes, and covers an 
area of more than six acres. 

That's the news of the day 
from Pisgah International Net- 
work's world roundup. 
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Religious Journalism 



s^^s******* 



An important role in the seventies states GREGORY BAUM 



Brigadier Nelson Dunster is the 
Army's editorial representative in Syd- 
ney, N.S.W. 



"ftELIGIOUS journalism in- 
fluences the highest coun- 
cils of churches and has become 
an organ of teaching in the 
Christian Church," said Father 
Gregory Baum, O.S.A., of St. 
Michael's College in Toronto, in 
his address to a seminar at 
Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Referring to "an extraordinary 
evolution in religious journalism," 
Father Baum said, "Religion to- 
day has become 'hard news' and 
is recognized as significant. Form- 
erly relegated to weekend religion 
pages and limited conventions, 
news of religion today is daily 
news. Most of the major dailies 
in North America today have a 
religion editor, so assignment to 
the religion beat is no longer a 
punishment. Religion editors in 
the daily press and in the weekly 
magazines have considerable in- 
fluence on the thinking in the 
churches." 

He cited Vatican Council II 
and the controversy over birth 
control as "startling examples" of 
the role played by religious jour- 



nalists in influencing ecclesiastical 
thought. 

"There are twin traps for re- 
ligious journalism," Father Baum 
said. "This is the fault of religious 
leaders who feel that what is pro- 
found must also be obscure. The 
traps are superficiality and the 
tendency to put issues in precon- 
ceived categories. Often people 
accuse journalists of being super- 
ficial because they, the critics, do 
not want to face what their re- 
ligious convictions mean in the 
ordinary situations of life." 

Said Father Baum, "Religious 
journalism will assume a more 
important role in the seventies 
because the Church is becoming 
a movement rather than struc- 
tured societies whose goals and 
commitments are determined by 
ecclesiastical government. 

Through the press, radio and 
television, more than through of- 
ficial pronouncement and encyc- 
licals, Christians will discover the 
nature of the issues that plague 
mankind and be able to commit 
themselves to the healing of 
misery." 
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The War Cry 




Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Vancouver (Officers' Renewal, B.C. South), 
Wed.-Frl,, Jan. 29-31; Saskatoon 
(opening of new eventide home), Sat., 
Feb. 8; Moose Jaw, Sun., Feb. 9: 
Regina, Mon., Feb. 1 0; Fort Qu'Appelle 
(Officers' Renewal, Saskatchewan), 
Tues.-Thuri., Feb. 11-13; Montreal (Of- 
ficers' Renewal, Quebec and Eastern 
Ont.), Tues.-Thurs., Feb. 18-20,- Kitch- 
ener, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 22-23. 

Colonel and Mrs. Geoffrey Dalziel 

Bowmanville, Wed., Jan. 29; Training 
College (Spiritual Day), Sun., Feb. 9 

Colonel Alfred Simester 

Steelton, Sault St». Marie, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 
1-2; Montreal (Foundations of Faith), 
Mon.-Tues., Feb. 3-4; Winnipeg Har- 
bour Light, Sat.-Mon., Feb. 15-17 

Colonel and Mrs. Frank Maultan: Wood- 
stock, Ont., Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26 

Colonel and Mrs. Wm. Ross: Earlscourf, 
Frl., Feb. 7; Fort William, Sat.-Sun., 
Feb. 22-23 

Lieut. -Colonel and Mrs. Arthur Moulton: 
Greenwood, Sat.-Sun., Jan. 25-26 

Brigadier and Mrs. James Sloan: Edge- 
wood, Sun., Jan 26 

Major Norman Bearcroft: West Toronto, 
Sun. Feb. 2; Brantford, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 
8-9 

Major and Mrs, Joseph Craig: West To- 
ronto, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 22-23 

Ma|or Margaret Green: Fort Erie, Sun., 
Feb. 2; St. Thomas, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 8- 
9; Verdun, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 15-16; 
Goderich, Sat.-Sun., Feb. 22-23 

Colonel Albert Dalxtel (R): Danforth, 
Sun., Feb. 23 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELISTS— 

Ma|or and Mrs. George Clarke: Burling- 
ton, Sat.-Mon., Jan. 25-27; Oshawa, 
Frl.-Sun., Jan. 31 -Feb. 2; Kingston, 
Thurs.-Mon., Feb. 6-10; Cobourg, Frl.- 
Tues., Feb. 14-18; Greenwood, Sat.- 
Sun., Feb. 22-23 



Captain William Clarke: Kenora Sat. 
Wed., Jan. 25-29; Flin Flon, Fri. Mon , 
Jan. 31 -Feb. 3; TIms Pas, Tuei Tuts., 
Feb. 4-11; East Kildonan. Winnlp#g 
Sat.-Wed., Feb. 1519; North W,nr»' 
peg, Fri.-Thurs., Feb. 21-26 

OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS 
PROMOTION 
TO BE MAJOR 

Captain Eric Kitchen 

APPOINTMENTS 

Majors Roy Calvert, Calgary Citadel; 
Robert Chapman, Parkdale Citadel, Ot- 
tawa; Donald McMillan, Territorial 
Headquarters (Finance Department); 
John Morrison, Toronto Training College 
Captains Shirley Rowsell, Belleville 
|Asst.|; Ralph Stanley, Southern Ontario 
Division (Divisional Youth Secretary); 
Stanley Walter, Metro Toronto Division 
(Divisional Youth Secretary); Mrs. Clif- 
ford Williams, Toronto Training Col- 
lege 

Lieutenants Paulino Banfield, Hanover; 
Bonnie Knapp, Training College, New- 
foundland; Linda Moss, St. Marys 
(Asst.); Catherine Rickard, Gravenhurst 
(Asst.j; Joanna Walter, High River 
(Asst.) 

ADMITTED TO THE LONG SERVICE ORDER 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Wilfred Rat- 
cliffe, as of December 20, 1968 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander 



NOTES IN PASSING 

Before returning to her missionary ap- 
pointment, Captain Rose ler Telgte Is at- 
tending the January-lo-Mareh Session at 
the International College for Officers, Lon- 
don, England. The Captain's address, after 
her arrival in her appointment, will be 
"El Redll," Catllla 92, Asuncion, Para- 
guay, South America. 

* « * 

Mrs. Brigadier Charles Stewart, pres- 
ently engaged In missionary service In East 
Africa, has been bereaved by the passing 
of her father, Brother D. Goldsmith of 
Chatham, Ont. 



SPECIAL! 
January Sale 
of Recordings 

12" Long-Play 

Canadian I.S.B. Tour 1957 
Danforth Songsters (Stereo) 
Perth Fortress Band (Australia] 
Dovercourt Band SA 1 
Earlscourt Band (1241) (Stereo) 
Vancouver Temple Band (1242) 
Centennial Bonus Record (Canadian) 
Centennial Salute (4009) 
Christchurch Citadel (New Zealand) 
Danforth Band (Centenary) 

All mono records except when specified 

One record .... $2.95 + 50c postage 

Any two records . $3.95 + 50c postage 

Any three records . $4,95 + 50c postage 

Ontario sales tax 5% when applicable 

Please suggest two substitutes. 

The Trade Department 

259 Victoria Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 



A C S A L , 
P.O. Box 391, 
Isllnfton, Ont. 

Please send me coptos of the results of year 

"Snrvey of the Corps*' for whkh I enclose 25 cents per copy. 

(Please PRINT > 

Name 

Street 

City or town 

Province 



Do you know where these ore? 

The Salvation Army wilt assist in the search for missing relative*, Please 
read the list below, and if you know the present address of any person listed) 
or any information which will be helpful in continuing the seareh, kindly 
contact the Men's Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert Street, Toronto, marking 
your envelope "Inquiry." 



BERG, Nils Trans BIrger. Bom July 
51, 1920, In Stockholm, Bweden. Par- 
ents were Carl Blrger and Elisabeth 
Rerg. Height 5'7"; slim; blue eye« and 
greying brown hair. Divorced, To 
Canada In 1951. Returned to Sweden 
in IMS and returned to Canada. In 
1956 with the Swedish American 
Lines. His daughter, Mrs. Elisabeth 
Henry, now living In England, Is most 
anxious to locate and contact. We 
hold letter from her to her father. 
Can be assured. If located, that we 
will not forward hi» address without 
his consent. Lived In London, Ontario, 
and in thought to have come to To- 
ronto. Can anyone help? 1869S 

CLAPHAM, Christine Yrma Frances. 
Born November SO, 1944, In Northamp- 
ton, England. Her parents, now di- 
vorced, were married there January 1, 
1914. She came to Canada with her 
mother, Mrs. Norah Margaret Jones 
Clapham (ne>: Moss). Her maternal 
grandfather was William Jones Horn. 
Her father, Charles William Clapham, 
deceased March 6. 1964, has left an 
wtate of which she is a beneficiary. 
We have solicitor's name and address. 
Her mother — and probably Miss Clap- 
ham— Is said to have moved to a 
chicken farm In Paris/Woodstock 
area about 1980. Prior to that they 
had lived In Hamilton, Ont. 86-198 

GATES, Cecil Edward. Born August 
29, 1924, In Dymehurch, Kent, Ens- 
land. Was a flight-lieutenant In the 
R.A.F. Last heard from In 1956 when 
he worked for Grolier Book Society In 
Montreal. Is also believed to have 
worked for the Catholic Bible Society. 
Is separated. His mother, Mrs. Mabel 
Spratt, the former Mrs. dates, seeks 
Information as to Ms well-being and 
his whereabouts. 87-597 

GLENN, William Jack (Bill). Born 
June 5, 1928, at Lawton, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Height, 5' 1014", weight 8X0 
lbs., grey-brown eyes, brown hair, 
olive complexion. Widower of Marilyn 
Joyce Qlenn (nee: Jones). Has two 
sons, David Laurent, 16, and Jack 
Gordon, 14. The older son, particu- 
larly, Is suffering because of separa- 
tion from parent and is being; ad- 
versely affected. Speaks Spanish and 
Italian fluently. Is a master electronic 
engineer and qualified to teach and 
repair electronic equipment (radlo- 
televlslon). la a food cook, does oil 
painting, story and poetry writer. His 
father, Jack Glenn, deceased. His 
mother, Delia Lilly Glenn, seeks him 
as she la concerned as to his where- 
abouts and his sons' need of htm. 

66-193 
GRAN8BERG, Fritz Anton. Born May 
l, 1885, at Pitea. Sweden. Widower. 
To Canada in 1903. Last heard from 
In 1966. He then lived In Kanalmo, 
B.C. Relatives In Sweden are con- 
cerned at his long silence. Can any- 
one throw light on his whereabouts? 

68-606 
HANLON, John. Born February 22, 
1933, In Castletown, Ladlghlse, Eire. 
Labourer. Last heard from In 1956. 
Last known to live in Vancouver, B.C. 
His slater, Mrs, Elizabeth Fellows of 
England, Is enquiring. His ageing par- 
ents are anxious as to lib where- 
abouts and well-being. 66-513 

HEPBURN, Annlco (Jordaan). Born 
In 1908 In South Africa. Plvorced. 



5' !i" tall. Brown hair and blue eyes. 
Teacher. Lost heard from May 4, 1»59, 
when h© lived in Vancouver, B.C. HI* 
aunt, Mr*. Daphne Konschet, Is anx- 
ious to locate. 68-64 

RANTALA, Aarne Allan. Born No- 
vember or December, 19S, in Finland. 
A sister-in-law, Mrs. Htlia, Ratitala, 
ennulr«-a on his mother's behalf. I.ast 
heard from in 1961 when he was said 
to be In a Montreal hospital Wife: 
Tirfni (Tuohlmakl) Rantaia. Daugh- 
ter; Alii. She is now about IS years of 
age. His mother is Fanny Tusa, form- 
erly Fanny (Maijala) Bantala. In 1961 
he was In Port Arthur and la thought 
to have left there for Titnmins, Ont. 
It la also said that he lived in South 
Porcupine, Ont., at one time. 67-415 

SCOTT, Mrs Ellen Elizabeth. To Can- 
ada, December 17, 1SS7, or 1929, on 
board the "Letltia/' Mother last heard 
from her in 1930. Could have travelled 
under name of Telfer. A cousin, Mrs. 
Martha Jane Rae (nee: Scott), Scot- 
land, enquires. 63-159 

VIKAAS, Freddy. Bon of Rolf Vikaas. 
Is probably about sixty-four years of 
age. He could use the following sur- 
names: Wick. Wlckaas. Viehaas. He 
Is being sought by the Probate Court 
of Romsdal in Norway, as are his 
descendants. The estate concerns de- 
scendants of Rolf Vikaas. who was 
born In Norway and lived as a farmer 
at Hanley, Saskatchewan. Also said 
to have lived at Bawlf, Alberta. 
Freddy was known to live in the Van- 
couver area. If anyone knows of 
Freddy Vikaas or of members of his 
famtly, pleaae contact us. 67-259 

WALLER, Leslie. Born December 30, 
1905, in Acomb, Yorkshire, England, 
In 1927 his incomplete address was 
c/o Dick Arthur Francis, Saskatche- 
wan. Parents: Robert and Elisabeth 
WRller (nee: Brown). A brother, Os- 
bert Waller, Beeks him. 68-616 

WEIR, Homer. Probably about 50 

Sears of age. Bom In Stratford, On- 
irlo. Married very young. Divorced. 
Wife was Marjorte (Margary) Philips. 
Ha stayed at Salvation Army In Lon- 
don in 1951 and they believe he went 
to Toronto, Ont, from there. He 
served in the Armed Forces (Army) 
In 1940. His daughter, Mrs. Rosemary 
Eileen Cleave (nee: Weir), has sought 
him through the years. Has a great 
desire to find her father, whatever his 
circumstances. 67-418 



PROMOTED TO GLORY 

Mrs. Colonel Herbert Martin (n*e 
Edythe McElhlney) who became an officer 
from Llsgar Street (Toronto} in 1 924, wai 
promoted to Glory on Friday, January 
3rd, 1969. The daughter of devoted Ca- 
nadian Salvation Army officer*, the had 
many friends in the territory although all 
her service, since 1 930, had been given 
In the U.S.A. 

The funeral service was conducted from 
the Hempstead (New York] Corps. 
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January 25, 1969 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

George Marshall, the young Bandmaster of South Shields Central 
Gorps Band, had been married only four months when tragedy struck. 

His bark was severely injured as a result of a mining accident. 
The medical doctors felt it would be impossible for him to survive 
krag. But George Marshall lived. 

Although having to work in the eoal mine, George was a born 
musician and had diligently studied music at night, developing his 
genius for coniposiriott. After his conversion, he dedicated his musical 
talents to God and The Salvation Army. Soon his music began to be 
published by ihe Army and was a great success. 

When the Bandmaster of the Central Corps Band transferred to 

Tyne Dock, young George was appointed the new leader. During 

World War I the new Bandmaster took a personal interest in the many 

servicemen who visited the corps, taking tnem home for Sunday meals. 

NOW READ ON 



Chapter 4 

Soldiers of Christ" 



calls "with George ill and only 
partly conscious; then I prayed 
for relief. But God had already 
sent relief, although I did not 
know of it until the next morn- 
ing. He brought us to brighter 
days after that, but the remem- 
brance of that experience, and 
many more experiences, have 
kept me near the Cross in humil- 
ity and thanksgiving all my life." 
Did George Marshall never 
have agonizing moments of re- 
flection when he looked out upon 
the world to see his fellow-crea- 
tures enjoying the sheer physical 
exercise of walking and revelling 



ii 



TENNY Smith Berry was the 
** only child of Bandsman and 
Mrs. James Berry, veterans of 
South Shields Central Corps. 
Her paternal grandfather was 
the skipper of a wind-jammer, 
and her mother's father — Envoy 
William Marshall, of the Saville 
Street Corps in the same town — 
was a Tyne pilot. He was no 
relation to George Marshall, who 
was in his early twenties before 
Jenny began to take particular 
notice of him. 

Having been a junior soldier 
in the same corps as George, she 
knew his background and had 
watched him emerge from it, as 
a butterfly from its chrysalis, into 
a young man of determined char- 
acter and fastidious habits, espe- 
cially in the matter of dress. 
Nothing he ever wore was care- 
lessly donned and nothing he ever 
did was slipshod. She soon dis- 
covered him to be a stern dis- 
ciplinarian — a man of high stand- 
ards so far as his way of living 
was concerned; and as such he 
expected self-discipline and high 
standards in others for whom he 
was responsible. That he did not 
always observe it in them was no 
small disappointment. He was not 
one who suffered fools gladly and, 
as his music clearly denotes, he 
was not given to anything of a 



steps by placing his arm upon 
her shoulder. 

"Jenny," he said, looking as 
it were into her very soul, "we've 
accepted the chair, haven't we?" 

"Yes, George," replied Jenny 
understanding^. "We've accepted 
the chair." 

"Go now," George exclaimed 
huskily and he turned immediate- 
ly to his manuscript. 

"At that moment," Jenny re- 
called years later, "I knew that 
he at last realized that his prayer 
was not to be answered, that he 
would never walk again, despite 
his long years of hopefulness. 



chair he then used nearer to the 
sea, intending to rest. 

Unfortunately they landed the 
chair on to an unsuspected soft 
spot on the shingle and the 
wheels at once sank deep into the 
deserted beach. It was impossible 
for the lads to move the chair and 
they were terribly worried, for 
the prospect of forthcoming as- 
sistance appeared to be very re- 
mote. Only the Bandmaster re- 
mained cool, calm and collected, 
and he laughingly turned to the 
troubled boys and exclaimed, in 
an effort to allay their fears: 
"Well, we seem to have done it 
this time! Never mind, someone 
is sure to come along, soon"; and 
eventually someone did, but both 
manpower and machinery had to 
be employed to effect a rescue. 
George Marshall loved to tell this 
story of how he once "got stuck 
in the mud." 

The Bandmaster was transpar- 
ently honest. "He asked me to 
make him only one promise on 
the occasion of our marriage" 
says Jenny "and that was that I 
would never get into debt. 'I'll 
bring my money home to you 
every week' he declared, 'A Sal- 
vation Army bandmaster makes 
a vow that he will never get into 
debt." And George never closed 
his eyes in sleep any night with- 




"Jenny" he said, looking as it were into her very soul, "we've accepted the 
chair, haven't we?" 



in their perfect health and 
strength? The man was cast in an 
independent mould, as one has 
learned, and to have to be waited 
upon almost hand and foot every 
hour of every day for nearly forty' 
years was a sore trial which, 
though endured in silence, some- 
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by Arch R. Wiggins 



frivolous nature, although it is 
not to be supposed that humour 
and wit were unappreciated. 

An officer relates, with re- 
spect to his appreciation of a 
humorous situation, that on one 
occasion when the Bandmaster 
was weekend "spccialling" at a 
seaside resort on the East Coast, 
some of the youngest bandsmen 
of the corps took him for a 
"walk" by die sea on the Monday 
morning. They started off in high 
spirits but before long, becoming 
a little tired, pushed the wheel- 
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out first squaring up his accounts. 
If he owed me or I owed him 
only so small amount as a shilling 
that shilling had to be paid over 
before he had complete peace of 
mind." 

In 1919 a day came when 
things financial were as low as 
they could possibly be, when not 
a penny remained in the house- 
hold coffers; but no one knew, 
for this couple was proud and 
George in particular was fiercely 
independent. "I locked and bolt- 
ed the door that night" Jenny re- 



times caused him inward ques- 
tionings, for he was but human. 
The tremendous sacrifice Jenny 
was making was not lost upon 
him for he was a man of deep 
sensitiveness. From the day of his 
knowing that he was going to live 
he had hoped that he would one 
day walk again, It was a daily 
prayer. 

One morning he was seated in 
his wheel-chair by the big desk at 
which he worked in the dining- 
room when Jenny came brushing 
past him. Suddenly he halted her 



That was his way of telling me 
and at the same time obtaining 
from me my own acknowledge- 
ment and acceptance of the in- 
evitable." 

Looking back over her thirty- 
eight years of married life Jenny 
recalls her husband's "magnifi- 
cently overcoming spirit, his epic 
struggle against the most over- 
whelming disabilities and his in- 
nate gentlemanliness, which noth- 
ing could impair or destroy. He 
was, first of all, a Christian with 
a natural and an unalterable dig- 
nity and his life and example 
have helped me to be the best 
Christian woman I could be- 
come." Truly this husband and 
wife were soldiers of Christ. 
(To be continued) 



The Founder Speaks 

If you were Bandmasters in the 
Celestial City and your business 
was henceforth to play before the 
Throne, what sort of music would 
you aim at producing? Surely 
you would say, "We must make 
music that pleases the Great 
Being on the Throne." That very 
business is yours on earth. 

—William Booth 

The War Cry 



